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THE ORIGIN OF THE PHRASE "BALANCE OF 
TRADE. " 

The purpose of this paper is to trace briefly the evolution 
of the phrase "the balance of trade." No attempt will be 
made to give, even in outline, a description of the doctrine 
which ultimately found its expression in this phrase. Nor 
could it be hoped, even as the result of a most exhaustive 
investigation, to make certain of all the steps through 
which the expression was unfolded, much less to give due 
credit to the real authors of improved phraseology. In 
political economy, more often than in most sciences, pre- 
cision and accuracy in the employment of terms are arrived 
at by a process of elimination, by gradually discarding 
vague terms as more suitable ones happen to be suggested. 
The development of the phrase "balance of trade" ap- 
pears to have been confined to England; and only English 
writers will be cited. 

The idea of the balance of trade was intimately associ- 
ated with currency disorders. Whenever the mint was 
idle or the circulating medium was inadequate, men were 
inclined to look to foreign commerce for explanation and 
for remedy. Such was the case in 1381 when Parliament 
was considering the dearth of money. The officers of the 
mint were called upon to offer explanations for the un- 
satisfactory state of the currency. One of these officials, 
Richard Aylesbury, declared: — 

Inasmuch as no gold or silver originates in England, but that 
which is in England is imported from without, we hold that if the 
merchandise which goes out of England were well regulated, the money 
which is in England would remain, and a great abundance would come 
from without. That is to say, provided that no more foreign mer- 
chandise were to come into the realm than the value of the native 
commodities taken out of the kingdom. 1 

1 "Qnt a ce q aucun or ne argent ne vent en Engletre, mes ce q'est en Engl* 
est emporte p dela, nous entendons, q si la mchandie q va hors d'Engl' soit bn 
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A century and a half elapsed before monetary difficulties 
led to a revival of the discussion of foreign trade as Eng- 
land's mine of precious metals. About 1530 or 1535 
Clement Armstrong, crudest of early mercantilists, wrote: — 

The whole wealth of the realm is for all our rich commodities to 
get out of all other realms therefor, ready money; and after the money 
is brought into the whole realm, so shall all the people in the realm 
be made rich therewith. 1 

Hales did somewhat better when, a few years later, he 
wrote : — 

If we keep within us much of our commodities, we must spare 
many other things that we have now from beyond the seas; for we 
must always take heed that we buy no more of strangers than we 
sell them. For he were no good husband that hath no other yearly 
revenues but of husbandry to live on, that will buy more in the market 
than he selleth again. And that is a point we might save much by 
of our treasure in this realm if we would. And I marvel no man tak- 
eth heed unto it, what number first of trifles cometh hither from be- 
yond seas, that we might either clean spare, or else make them within 
our own realm, for the which we pay inestimable treasure every year, 
or else exchange substantial wares and necessary for them, for the 
which we might receive great treasure. 2 

In the first decade of Elizabeth's reign Sir William Cecil, 
at that time secretary of state, made an appreciable ad- 
vance in definiteness of statement in trade discussions. 
Several papers in his handwriting deal with exports and 
imports in relation to the flow of the precious metals. 
Some of these state papers are undated, but internal evi- 

& justement govne la monoie q est en Engletre demurra, & gnt pleinte de monoie 
vendra de pt dela, c'est assavoir q plus de mchandie estunge ne veigne deinz le 
Roialme q la value n'est del mchandie deniszeins q'est issant p dehors le Roialme." 
(Signs of contraction are omitted.) Rot. Pari., iii. pp. [126, 127. See also Ruding, 
Annals of the Coinage, 1840, i. p. 241; Cunningham, English Industry and Com- 
merce (1896), i. pp. 395, 396; Palgrave, Dictionary of Political Economy, article 
"Balance of Trade," by Stephen Bauer. 

1 Treatise concerning the Staple and the Commodities of this Realm, p. 32; printed 
in the Transactions of the K. Gesellsch. der Wiss., Bd. 23, Goettingen, 1878, ed- 
ited by R. Pauli, under the title Drei Volkswirthschaftliche Denkschriften. 

2 Hales, Discourse of the Commonweal of this Realm of England (1549), edited 
by Miss Lamond, 1893, pp. 62, 63. 
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dence places all of them in the neighborhood of the year 
1565. 1 They concern the renewal of commercial inter- 
course with France and the Low Countries. The ques- 
tions under consideration were the expediency of using 
Antwerp as the emporium for English cloths and the de- 
sirability of any increase of imports of French wines. Cecil 
considered both questions in an impartial manner, but 
in the end inclined to disapprove any "unnecessary" de- 
pendence upon foreign trade. On the trade with the Low 
Countries he wrote: — 

It is to be confessed of all men that it were better for this realm, 
for many considerations, that the commodities of the same were issued 
out rather to sundry places than to one, and specially to such one 
as the lord thereof is of so great power as he may therewith annoy 
this realm. . . . Secondly, it is probable that by carrying over into 
Antwerp of such a quantity of commodities out of the realm, as of 
late years is used, the shortness of the return multiplieth many mer- 
chants, and so consequently also, this realm is overburdened with un- 
necessary foreign wares and if the trade thereof should continue but 
a while, a great part of the treasure of the money of the realm would 
be carried thither to answer for such unnecessary trifles, considering 
it is to be seen that very lately the commodities carried out of the 
realm beyond the seas hath scarcely answered the value of the mer- 
chandise brought in; and if the laws for apparel, and taverns for ex- 
cessive abounding of wines shall not be better observed, it is to be 
feared that the quantity of our English commodities will be too small 
a great deal to answer the foreign commodities. 2 

Cecil goes on to some of the social considerations involved. 
He recognizes that without a definite mart upon the Con- 
tinent English cloth manufacture might decline, but he 
inclines to the opinion that an economic readjustment might 
be advantageous, for an agricultural population is more 
easily governed, he thinks, and the poorer and therefore 
less desirable merchants would be crowded out. He deals 
with another social problem in a manuscript on the wine 

1 1 have examined these manuscripts in the Public Record Office, London. 
The published calendar of state papers gives them only by title. 

2 "Reasons to move a forbearing of the restitution of the Entercourse to Ant- 
werp" 1564. State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, xxxv. 33. See also xxxiv. 68 
and xxxviii. 62. Calendared under the year 1564. 
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trade. The portion of this document which relates to the 
monetary question is as follows: — 

It is manifest that nothing robbeth the realm of England, but when 
more merchandise is brought into the realm, than is carried forth, as 
for example if 800,000 pounds worth of foreign commodities be brought 
in, and but 600,000 pounds worth of the commodities of England 
carried forth, the realm must spend upon the stock yearly 200,000 
pounds which must be paid with money. And it is manifestly seen 
already by the customers' accounts in the Exchequer that yearly the 
foreign commodities do surmount the commodities of the land. The 
remedy hereof is by all policies to abridge the use of such foreign com- 
modities as be not necessary for us. Whereof the excess of silk is 
one, of wine and spice is another. And therefore, wittingly to make 
a law to increase any of these is to consent to the robbery of the realm. 
Of all these three excesses none is more hurtful to the realm than wine. 
First, it enricheth France, whose power England ought not to increase. 
Secondly, for the more part, the wines of France, both those that come 
from Bordeaux and from Rouen, are bought with sending ready 
money thither. For in Bordeaux they have an ordinance forbidding 
bartering with Englishmen for wines. So as whatsoever excess grow- 
eth in bringing home of wines thereby the gold which is or should be 
by the merchants brought out of Spain or the Low Countries for the 
commodities of England, is conveyed into France. 1 

Cecil did not coin any new word to indicate the difference 
between exports and imports of goods, but his language 
makes it clear that he was referring to this difference when 
he speaks of "money ... to answer for such trifles"; and 
"foreign commodities" which "surmount the commodities 
of the land"; and "the realm must spend upon the stock 
yearly 200,000 pounds, which must be paid with money." 
Crude as is his expression, later writers could only improve 
upon his nomenclature. The same may be said of his 
method of exposition, based upon figures drawn from the 
customs accounts. Later calculations were much more 

1 State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth (1566?), xli. 58, entitled "The Inconven- 
iences of enlarging any Power to bring any more Wine into the Realm." Cf. 
Cunningham, English Industry and Commerce, 3d ed., vol. ii. p. 71, where this pas- 
sage is partly quoted, partly paraphrased. It should be noted that the word 
"balance" there used is not in the original. Cunningham includes also Cecil's 
remarks upon the evils of drunkenness and the misfortune of displacing ale with 
wine. 
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elaborate than Cecil's, but the method itself was used by 
most of the subsequent writers upon the subject. 1 

In 1598 John Stow published the first edition of his 
Survey of London, to which he appended an anonymous 
Apology of the City of London, "discoursed about twenty 
years agone" (p. 450). We may therefore fix upon 1578 
as the approximate date of the penning of the following 
passage : — 

Seeing we have no way to increase our treasure by mines of gold or 
silver at home, and can have nothing without money or wares from 
other countries abroad, it followeth necessarily that if we follow the 
counsel of that good old husband Marcus Cato, saying oportet pattern 
familias vendacem esse, non emacem, and do carry more commodities 
in value over the seas, than we bring hither from thence : that then the 
realm shall receive that overplus in money: but if we bring from be- 
yond the seas merchandise of more value than that which we do send 
over may countervail, then the realm payeth for that overplus in ready 
money, and consequently is a loser by that ill husbandry: and there- 
fore in this part great and heedful regard must be had that symmetria 
and due proportion be kept, lest otherwise either the realm be de- 
frauded of her treasure, or the subjects corrupted in vanity, by ex- 
cessive importation of superfluous and needless merchandise, or else 
that we feel penury even in our greatest plenty and store, by immod- 
erate exportation of our own needful commodities. 2 

Three words in this passage — "overplus," "symmetria," and 
" countervail" — show an advance in precision of terms. 

In 1600 a very important commission was appointed to 
investigate the causes of England's monetary difficulties, 
and to propose measures "for the preservation and aug- 
mentation of the wealth of the realm." The commission 
consisted of a dozen men nominated by the lord keeper 
and the lord treasurer. At least three who signed the re- 

1 One of the earliest of these tables was drawn up in 1570. The values of 
exports and imports were compared in detail, and the conclusion is: "so is more 
value of foreign commodities brought into this realm than English commodities 
shipped out of this realm this year anno 1570 by £18,691 14». 10<2." Titus B. v. 
fol. 225, 226, in Cotton MSS., British Museum. The tables are published in Hubert 
Hall's Customs Revenue, ii. p. 244, where it should again be noted that the word 
"balance" is not quoted. 

2 John Stow, Survey of London, 1st ed., 1598, pp. 480 and 465. (These pages 
are consecutive, the pagination is faulty.) 
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port were officers of the Mint, one of them being Gerard 
Malynes, already regarded as an expert in problems of for- 
eign exchange. The report embodied many conflicting 
ideas, among which those of Malynes can be easily dis- 
tinguished. Six different explanations were offered for 
the current monetary evils, and from them we may get an 
interesting insight into the state of opinion in financial 
circles at that time. The reasons given were the "over- 
heaviness of our pound weight troy," the "over-richness 
of our monies, "the disproportion of the values of gold and 
silver, the "overbalancing of foreign commodities imported 
above home commodities vented," the abuse of exchange, 
and "the not making of foreign commodities in the realm." 
These reasons were discussed in detail, and under the fourth 
head the commissioners said: — 

Forasmuch as we find there is a great scarcity of gold and silver 
now in comparison that of late there hath been: Some of us do attrib- 
ute the same to the said overbalancing of foreign commodities as a 
chief cause thereof. And some others do rather impute the same to 
be occasioned partly by reason that the exchange of monies is now 
become a common trade to the hindrance of traffic in the exportation 
of our home commodities, and partly by the traffic used to Turkey, 
whither it is thought our monies are transported, which is likely to 
be much increased by the now intended voyage to the East Indies, 
to which place it is thought that our monies will be carried in the 
nature of bullion, for that the same will make a better return and of 
far greater value than any of our home commodities that can be sent 
thither. 1 

The word "overbalancing" was probably suggested by 
Malynes, who used it in a book which appeared almost 
simultaneously with the report. 2 The term "overbalance" 
persisted for a long time after 1601, although Malynes used 
the verb "balance" as early as 1603, in defending the reg- 
ulated trade of the merchant adventurers: — 

1 State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth (1601), cclxxix. 97. The published cal- 
endar gives this important report in an abridged but substantially accurate form. 
There are, however, a few errors; as, for instance, "West Indies*' is used instead 
of "East Indies." 

2 Gerard Malynes, Canker of England's Commonwealth (published March, 
1601), p. 2. See also article on the "Balance of Trade" in Palgrave's Dictionary. 
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If our merchants were cut off and . . . other nations should buy the 
cloth within the realm, and so advance the price thereof, (as happeneth 
most commonly in France and Spain at the vintage time with their 
wines and raisins), then foreign commodities would be sold dearer 
unto us by them again. For the small gain had upon our home com- 
modities causeth us, and would cause them to seek a better gain upon 
the foreign commodities to the general hurt of the realm and to the 
exhausting of the monies which (to balance the matter) must supply 
the same. 1 

The term "balance" must have been familiar to Malynes 
in 1601, as indeed to many others who did not happen to 
employ it with reference to trade matters. The Lex Mer- 
catoria, product of "fifty years' observation, knowledge, 
and experience," shows that Malynes was interested in 
mercantile accounting, and he here used the word "bal- 
ance." Though this book was not published until 1622, 
it is altogether likely that he had paid attention to account- 
ing long before this; and in connection with private ledgers 
the word was in common use earlier than 1600. 2 It may 
be assumed, then, that Malynes simply transferred the 
expression from private to public transactions, and that it 
slowly found acceptance in economic discussion as a figure 
of speech by which thft trade of nations was metaphorically 
represented as a long series of debits and credits between 
countries, finally settled by a small cash transaction. 

A few years later the full expression "balancing of trade" 
appears. To be sure, there is an adjective before the word 
"trade," but the context shows it is unimportant. 3 In 

1 England's View in the Unmasking of Two Paradoxes, p. 87. 

2 See The New English Dictionary, i. p. 631, col. 3: "The balance of your book 
is to be understood a leaf of paper disposed and made in lengths, and crossed in 
the middles. ... If the sums of money of debitor and creditor be like, then is your 
balance "well." Quoted from John Mellis, Brief Jnstr., 1558, F. viii. b. An ear- 
lier edition in the British Museum frequently refers to "ready money" "to bal- 
ance the barter." John Mellis, "of Southwark, Schoolmaster," The Ground of 
Arts, Teaching the Perfect Work and Practice of Arithmetic, made by M. Robert 
Record, D. in Physics, and afterwards augmented by M . John Dee. 

3 Even Mun rarely, if ever, used the term "balance of trade" without an ad- 
jective interpolated before the word "trade." Mun's constant expression "bal- 
ance of foreign trade" was an unnecessary nicety, showing that as late as 1630, 
when England's Treasure by Foreign Trade was cast into its final form, the term 
"balance of trade" was not universally recognized as the one natural expression 
to adopt. In 1621, in the Discourse of Trade from England unto the East Indies. 
Mun clung to the word "overbalance," to the entire exclusion of "balance of trade." 
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the early years of the reign of James I. there was consid- 
erable discussion on the expediency of reviving the statutes 
of employments, and, as it was an age of projects and mo- 
nopolies, it was natural that two countrymen of the king 
should petition for the office of exclusive hosting and brok- 
erage; that is, of entertaining foreign merchants in Eng- 
land, and supervising their dealings in such a way that the 
proceeds of their sales should be " employed " upon English 
commodities, and produce and not coin should be exported. 
This petition of the Hon. Patrick Leslie, Lord of Lun- 
dores, and Sir Robert Stewart, Kt., came before the Privy 
Council, whence it was referred to the chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the lord chief baron of the Exchequer, the 
attorney-general, and one other. The petition, with the 
reference, is indorsed in the handwriting of Sir Julius 
Caesar, and dated by him "8 March, 1606." The petition 
runs : — 

To the king's most excellent Majesty. The humble petition [etc.] 
Most humbly beseeching your royal Majesty out of your princely dis- 
position in regard of your present estates, and that as yet we never 
obtained any benefit by any suits. In regard thereof we are the rather 
emboldened at this time to beseech your Majesty's gracious favor in 
bestowing upon us the office of the executing of the statute provided 
for all strangers dealing by way of merchandise to make their em- 
ployments in commodities within the land for the rescountring 1 or 
balancing of such trade as either by commodity they bring into the 
kingdom, or otherwise by such monies as they shall receive or may 
receive within the land by any course of exchange; to the end that 
coin may still abide within your majesty's realm, it being the only 
means to prevent their secret and disordered practices from convey- 
ance of the monies of this kingdom. 2 . . . 

1 Cf. Italian, riscontro=comparison or counterpart, and riscontrare=to agree, 
tally, or compare. On the use of "skontration," "scontrare," and "riscontrare" 
on the Continent before the seventeenth century, consult Goldschmidt, Hand- 
buch des Handelsrechts, 1891, i. 328, note 100. Malynes used the expression in 
1622 when he wrote of two remittances of money which "might, by way of rescoun- 
ter, anwer each other in account." Maintenance of Free Trade, p. 92; Lex Merca- 
toria, p. 421. The word is not found in any form in Johnson's, Bailey's, Halli- 
well's, the Middle English, or the Century Dictionary. W. A. Craigie, Esq., of The 
New English Dictionary, informs me that the noun was frequently used as a stock 
exchange term in the latter half of the seventeenth and in the eighteenth century. 

2 British Museum MSS-, Csesar Papers, Lansdowne Collection, vol. clii., fol. 
220, 221. 
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The overbalance of imports, to which was ascribed the 
monetary stringency, served as a convenient argument in 
the attempt to popularize a new fiscal expedient. The 
new impositions or customs duties which had been levied 
without the sanction of Parliament after the favorable 
legal decision in Bate's case had called forth a storm of pro- 
tests, but it was argued in the House of Commons in 1610 
that it was legitimate for the king to "impose to keep the 
balance even between himself and foreign princes, agree- 
ably to state policy and law." 1 In 1615 Sir Lionel Cran- 
field, surveyor-general of the customs, led a movement to 
amend the Book of Rates with special reference to the "in- 
equality of trade." 2 To support his project, he prepared 
a statement of England's foreign trade computed upon the 
basis of "custom outward" and "custom inward" for the 
preceding ten years. His statement was entitled "Sir 
Lionel Cranfield his balance of trade." 3 After making cer- 
tain corrections according to assumed bases of error in the 
returns, he concluded that the yearly " import is more than 
the export by £34,000 at least." 4 The project was at once 
given a hearing by the Privy Council, and further investi- 

1 Gardiner, Parliamentary Debates in 1610 (Camden Society Publications, 
1862), p. 85. 

2 " For the matter of Impositions, which though at first it might perhaps 
have been easily stopped, yet now cannot possibly be blanched or passed over, 
I do allow well the proposition of Sir Lionel Cranfield, being more indeed than 
I could have looked for in a man of his breeding, which is that the revenue by the 
late Impositions raised, be turned without diminution and perhaps with increase, 
into raising of rates, not upon the same things, but where it shall be best for the 
advantage of the kingdom and the disadvantage of the stranger, and that it may 
be so handled that it be not done directly as a laying down of Impositions, but in 
respect of advancing the exportation above the importation. ... It will remove 
the question of imposing, and turn it into a nature of revenue that cannot be ques- 
tioned in point of law." Bacon to the king, Spedding's Letters of Bacon, v. 187. 

3 The manuscript is also indorsed by Sir Julius Caesar, master of the rolls, 
"Sir Lionel Cranfield his balance of trade 21 May 1615." Lansdowne MSS., 152, 
fols. 180-182. Seemingly, this is the earliest document preserved in which the 
exact phrase which we are considering is found, but, so far as I know, it has been 
overlooked, although the indorsement is quoted in the published calendar of the 
Lansdowne collection. 

4 John Wolstenholme, however, who assisted in the preparation of the tables, 
held that the exportation and importation were equal. Lansdowne MSS., 152, 
fol. 196. 
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gation was ordered. 1 Finally, a commission of merchants, 
headed by Cranfield, was appointed, 2 to the end "that 
some alteration be made in the Book of Rates, whereby an 
ease will follow to his Majesty's subjects in taking away 
some part of the Impositions and yet without overmuch loss 
to his Majesty's revenue." 3 

Cranfield's commission continued to report from time to 
time, until it was replaced by the Standing Commission on 
Trade. Both the king 4 and the committee of the House of 
Commons 5 ascribed the scarcity of coin to the "unequal 
balancing of trade," and the new commissioners were in- 
structed to inquire into "the true balance of the trade of 

1 "Upon consideration taken by their lordships of the inequality of trade 
and the balancing of the exportation of the native commodities of this realm to 
the importation of foreign commodities, and debated at the board by Sir Lionel 
Cranfield Kt. and Mr. Wolstenholme, it is ordered that Sir Fulk Grevil Kt., chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and Sir Thomas Lake Kt., calling before them such mer- 
chants and others as they shall think fit, shall upon Tuesday next hear at large 
that which shall be offered by Sir Lionel Cranfield and Mr. Wolstenholme for the 
clear information of the true state of that cause." Council Register, 1 June, 1615 
(in the Privy Council Library, London). See also Spedding, Letters of Bacon t 
v. 194 ff., where the Harleian MS. 4289, 224b, is reproduced: "Consultation 
and Preparation for a Parliament at Whitehall the 24th of September, 1615, by 
the Lords of the Council." 

2 Council Register, January 5, 1616. See also Unwin, Industrial Organiza- 
tion of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, pp. 184, 185. 

3 It was several months later that Bacon wrote to Villiers, the new favorite: 
"For the matter of trade, I confess it is out of my profession, yet in that I shall 
make a conjecture, also, and propound some things to you, whereby (if I am not 
much mistaken) you may advance the good of your country and profit of your 
Master. (1) Let the foundation of a profitable trade be thus laid, that the ex- 
portation of home commodities be more in value than the importation of foreign 
so as we shall be sure that the stocks of the kingdom shall yearly increase, for then 
the balance of trade must be returned in money or bullion." Spedding, Letters 
of Bacon, vi. 22—24. Oncken (Geschichte der Nationalokonomie, i. p. 216) 
writes of the letter to Villiers, "Hier ist es, wo neben dem Ausdruck 'balance 
of greatness' auch derjenige 'balance of trade' zum ersten Mai in der Literatur, 
soweit sich das nachweisen last, auftritt." The letter, however, was not written 
as early as 1615, the date given by Oncken, and was not published until 1661. 
See Spedding's introduction to the letter. Bacon may have heard the expression 
from his friend, Sir Julius Caesar. In any case the letter cited on p. 165, note 2, 
shows that Bacon had paid attention to Cranfield's suggestion. 

*"It's strange that my Mint hath not gone this eight or nine years, but I 
think the fault of this want of money is the uneven balancing of trade." Pari. 
Hist., i. 1179, 1180. See Ruding, Annals of the Coinage, i. 376. 

5 "Master of the Wards reporteth from the committee for Scarcity of Coin — 
Unequal balancing of trade." Commons Journal, 13 March, 1621. 
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this kingdom, ... to think upon the gain or loss ... by the 
course of exchange, " and to ascertain the influence of the 
trading companies upon the supply of specie. 1 The in- 
vestigations of the commissions stirred up the pamphleteers 
who popularized the notion that the wealth of a nation 
which did not produce the precious metals depended upon 
the general balance of its exports and its imports, and who 
first put into public print the expression "balance of trade." 2 

W. H. Price. 

Harvard University. 

■Commission [October 20, 1622. Reproduced in Rymer's Fmdera, xvii. p. 
410-415. 

2 The first book in which the phrase was used was published in 1623, — Edward 
Misselden, The Circle of Commerce or the Balance of Trade, in Defence of Free Trade, 
dedicated to Cranfield. The author describes the balance of trade as "an excel- 
lent and politic invention, to show us the difference of weight in the commerce 
of one kingdom with another in the scale of commerce" (pp. 116, 117.) The full- 
est account of the pamphlet literature of this discussion is byW. A. S. Hewins, 
English Trade and Finance in the Seventeenth Century (1892), pp. xx-xxxv. 



